DIFFERENCES IN WILL AND TEMPERAMENT

all our questions in such a way, and to be unable to put,
either to our pupils or to ourselves, the direct question.
In these matters, indeed, it takes a genius or a man of
remarkable character to do so.

We have seen, in Chapter XVI, how important the years
of early infancy are, in the opinion of the Freudians, for the
formation of character, in view of the repressions and
sublimations of instincts which may then take place.
Another school of psychologists, led by John B. Watson,
sees the importance of these early years for other reasons,
and attributes to chance actions of the environment in
that period many deep-seated emotional reactions which
profoundly modify the subsequent character. According
to these workers, the original emotional reaction patterns
are few, consisting probably only of fear, rage, and love :
and the complexity of emotion and impulse in the adult
is accounted for mainly by the " conditioning " of the simple
reactions, that is their attachment by coincidence to some
stimuli other than the natural and inborn stimulus. They
suggest that " the early home life of the child furnishes a
laboratory situation for establishing conditioned emotional
responses."

For example, fear reactions can be called out in the baby
by sharp noises and by the sudden removal of support:
and Watson and his co-workers doubt whether any other
situation can produce fear, except by accidental association
with one of these. Albert B., at nine months, had never
been seen in a state of fear or rage, and practically never
cried. He responded without fear, and mainly by " manipu-
lation," i e. playing with the object, to a live white rat,
a rabbit, a dog, a monkey, masks with and without hair,
cotton-wool, burning newspapers, etc. Then, however,
arrangements were made to produce a loud sound (by
striking a hammer on a suspended steel bar) at the moment
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